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KINGSTOWN PIER. 



A THREE DAYS' RAMBLE IN THE COUNTY 
OF WICKLOW. 

Reader— Have you ever visited the county of Wicklow, 
that spot of " our own green isle" denominated par ex- 
cellence, the garden of Ireland, where in a comparatively 
limited space, nature is to be seen in her rudest and her 
fairest forms — where romantic glens and mountains are so 
blended with fertile fields and cultivated valleys — with 
woods and waterfalls— that the beholder might almost be 
led to look upon the picture as one in v\hich the Great 
Architect had intended to give such a display of his power, 
his goodness, and his skill, as would force even the 
most careless to exclaim, while gazing upon its wonders 
and its beauties, 

" The hand that made them is divine." 

Reader — Do you live in the metropolis, and have you 
never visited the Dargle, the Waterfall, and the Devil's 
Glen ? More shame fo. you — take our advice, if you 
can possibly accomplish it, steal two or three days, during 
the ensuing spring or summer, from the cares and anxie- 
ties of life, and allocate them to a ramble through that 
delightful country— to inhale its healthful breezes, and to 
view its lovely scenes. Do you live in any other part of 
Ireland, and have not yet seen the county of Wicklow ? 
Well, there may be some excuse for you if you have to 

you II. No, 30. 



plead poverty or want of time ; but, peradventure, y«u 
are neither poverty-stricken nor time-bound, and tho* 
you may have crossed the channel to see the Scottish 
loughs or English Jakes, still have not yet visited and 
viewed the county of Wicklow — we say more shame for 
you — and we trust you will not allow another summer to 
pass over your head without spending a few days in this 
lovely spot of " your own, your native land." 

But should you, gentle reader, be an inhabitant 
of the sister island, and have only heard of our coun- 
try by the report of the public journals of the day, that 
it is a land of crime and of blood — disgraced by the 
foulest murders, perpetrated upon the innocent and unof- 
fending — believe it not — but come and view the country 
for yourself, and rest satisfied not a hair of your head shall 
be injured ; we offer you a safe passport, and complete 
assurance that not a shilling from your purse shall be ex- 
tracted without your own free will and hearty consent, and 
| for which you shall receive good and substantial value 
— and having viewed the county of Wicklow — having 
skirted its lakes, and wandered through its pleasant vales 
and moss clad mountains, we have no doubt you will after- 
wards most readily accompany us in a few days' tour to the 
Giant's Causeway, In the mean time, however, let us beg 
the favour of your company for a day or two in OUT pro* 
posed excursion, 
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THE PIER AND XlARBOUtt 01-' KINGSTOWN. 

Having viewed all that is worthy of seeing in the me- 
tropolis, you must be ready to start with us at an early 
hour in the morning, for Hayes's Hotel, at Kingstown, 
*bout five miles distant ; from which, while eating your 
breakfast, you will enjoy as tine and splendid a view as you 
can. well imagine — the pier and harbour of Kingstown, as 
represented in the engraving, lying at your feet at about 
one hundred yards distance, numerous vessels of various 
■<iztH arid forms resting securely within their sheltering 
urns. Here the hulk, a convict ship— the well trained 
tv.itiiii'l slowly pacing its deck, surrounded by other mili- 
;<r\ im'n, while many a heavy heart beats mournfully 
■■ i.v, n< memory brings to view scenes never again to be 

U I the mourning parent, the bereaved wife or sor- 

>\i # child ; and where hope can scarcely picture any 
i. uug beyond a life of servitude and disgrace, in some iar 
distant and unknown region of the globe. Dwell not on 
such scenes, however, but observe at a little distance the 
beautiful yacht, belonging to the Lord Lieutenant, how 
liiu'ly it is passed in double quick time, by a govern- 
ment steamer, with the mails and passengers for the sister 
island. Yonder in the bay, a fleet of merchantmen making 
towards the harbour, or with ample canvass courting the 
morning breeze — in the distance Lambay Island and the 
Hill of Howth — while all along the opposite shore are to 
be seen the stately mansion or the modest villa in many 
instances encircled by the waving woods or thickly planted 
shrubberies of the proprietors. 

HeTe, also, while the horses are getting ready for the road, 
you will have an opportunity of examining the progress 
which the railway is making, as well as of witnessing the 
ingenious contrivances which are employed in its construc- 
tipn,and to which, perchance, we shall have occasion more 
particularly to allude in Borne early number. 

BRAY — THE GLEN OF THE DOWNS, &C. 

Once again fairly started for Dmy, mind not the delay of 
a few hours which you will experience by making a little 
detour to the left, in order to obtain a sea-view from 
tne top of Killiney Hill ; and if the scene does not com- 
pensate the time and toil necessarily devoted to the ascent, 
rouovy not our instructions on another occasion. 

Bat we should now inform you, that the tour of Wick- 
low is in general commenced at the town of Bray, about 
ten miles from Dublin, where travellers usually stop 
to change horses, and which is within a very short distance 
of some of the iinest scenery, with the soitest shading, to 
be met with during the excursion : but here remembering 
an old saying, that self-praise is no commendation, and 
feeling as an Irish Editor should say, and would say, that 
we are 'aw Irishman to the back bone , lest it might be sup- 
posed that from love of our country we were led to exaggerate 
hs beauties or conceal its defects, we shall in preference to 
any description of our own, allow an intelligent Scottish 
traveller* to speak for us on the occasion, simply tilling up 
here and there such portions of the sketch as may have 
escaped his observation or been passed by unnoticed. 

" The country is beautifully wooded, and every where 
presents a greenness and luxuriance of vegetation that is 
quite unrivalled. Even the ivy leaf is here a magnificent 
thing. In size it resembles some of the gigantic leaves of 
the tropical climates, and in the brilliance of its green far 
surpasses them. Yet when I tell you it is a land of glen, 
and flood, and mountain, you are not to expect the ex- 
tensive glens, nor the majestic rivers, nor the vast and in- 
terminable mountains of the Scottish Highlands. You 
cannot, as you do there, travel weeks in a hill country. In 
a tour through Wicklow, you generally walk, if you are a 
pedestrian like me, in a level country, and only turn aside 
from the plains, to view what artists call a little bit of 
mountain scenery. Its highest hills would not be above 
third rates in Scotland, and its largest rivers are not supe- 
rior to Ettrick or Yarrow." 

.About four miles south of Bray is the Glen of the 
Downs. On both sides the hills rise to above the height 
qf one thousand feet, beautifully wooded to the top; and 
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so narrow is the glen, that there is merely room for the 
high way, which winds along the banks of a bright little 
mountain stream. On the hill to your left, as you pass 
from Bray, are a cottage, banqueting hall, and octagon 
temple, erected by the taste of Mrs. La Touche, which 
produce a pleasing effect, as they are seen peeping from 
the rich green woods, with which this hill is clothed. Thk 
glen is of no great length, but it opens on a scene not less in- 
teresting than itself— the magnificent demesne of Mrs. La 
Touche, and the village of Delgany hanging like a bird's 
nest on the side of a romantic little hill. 

Belleview, the seat of the Latouchc family, is a plain 
but extensive building, commanding fine prospects, and 
surrounded by charming grounds. The Conservatory i s 
entitled to particular notice. A quarter of a mile east of 
Belleview Gate, is the pretty village of Delgany, with a 
Gothic Church, built by D. Latouchej Esq. in 1789 ; it 
contains a splendid monument in honour of that respected 
individual. Not far from the entrance to the Ghm t and about 
three miles from Delgany, is the small but neat village of 
Newtown Mount Kennedy, which is seventeen miles and a 
quarter from Dublin. Here there is a very comfortable 
inn, which the tourist might make his head quarters, as the 
scenery of the vicinity presents numerous objects worthy 
of a visit. 

THE DEYIL'S OLEN. 

"The vicinity of Newtown Mount Kennedy, is celebrated 
for a number of beautiful demesnes ; but. as my taste has 
always led me to the study of nature in her rudest, rather 
than in her more cultivated appearances, we hurried into 
the Devil's Glen. This is a glen of the character of your 
celebrated Roslyn. The stream (the Vantrey) is larger 
than the Esk, and though, as in lloslyn, rude and preci- 
pitous rocks, that in some cases seem to be hanging in the 
air, are half hid by beautiful woods, yet certainly, in luxu- 
riance of vegetation, and in freshness and brightness of 
green, the Irish glen has the advantage. One thing de- 
lighted me greatly ; — this was the first mountain stream 
deserving the name, that I had seen in Ireland : and the 
heart-stirring sound of the waters was music to my spirits. 
The north of Ireland particularly, is deficient in rivers. 
But in this romantic glen, we have nature in her energies, 
triumphing oyer the tame efforts of art ; vast jutting 
rocks, that seem self-supported; trees shooting their green 
heads into the air, where you sec no earth to support their 
roots ; and the river below foaming, and singing, and 
dashing on its way, as in scorn of the rocks that would im- 
pede its progress. A* the head of the glen, there is a wa- 
terfall of one hundre feet high, which, as it shoots its 
whole length in one u x flrolcen jet, produces a grand effect 
But I must quit this interesting spot. The next place 
worthy of notice is Rosanna, through which flows the 
Vantrey in peaceful brightness, as if reposing after the ex- 
ertion and fatigue of forcing its way among the Tocks 01 
the Devil's glen. The woods in this beautiful demesne 
are considered the finest in the country. The amiable 
proprietor is said greatly to have encumbered a fine estate, 
by acts of benevolence ; and it was here that her inge- 
nious daughter, under great bodily afiliction, composed a 
work, which will give llosanna more celebrity than all its 
fine woods, and rich lawns, and noble mansions. The Irish 
are a grateful race. You never mention the name of La 
Touche or Tighe, to those who have partaken of their 
bounties, or who had even heard of them, without draw- 
ing forth a torrent of blessings. " What kind of woman 

was the late Mrs. Tighe ?" said Mr. , to a man 

whom we met travelling through the demesne, " an excel- 
lent lady!" was the answer ; "Was she charitable P" 
" Oh yes — there was no such woman in Ireland, England, 
or Scotland, nor in Europe." This man, as he informed 
us, had been eighteen years in her service. His kind mis- 
tress was no more — there was nothing selfish in his praises 
— they were the genuine language of truth and good feel- 
ing. One thing is obvious in all I have seen of Ireland ; 
where the gentry are resident and attentive to the poor, 
the whole appearance of the country is improved, and thfi 
pooT know no bounds to their gratitude. The Irish excel 
a\l nations in their manner of returning thanks for a favor \ 
there is an eloquence even in the language of a beggar w 
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the street, or by the way side, as he blesses you for an 
alms, no matter how small. We received more blessings 
for a few pence in Wicklow, than so many guineas should 
have brought in any other country in Europe." 

It may be well here to intimate that the traveller in his 
route should visit Dunran Glen, Glenmore Castle, Her- 
mitage, and Altadore, all on the line of road. 

THE VALE OF AVOCA. 

" We next steered our course towards Rathdrum, 
a decaying village at the mouth of a romantic highland 
glen; and in the afternoon reached the celebrated Vale of 
Avoca. Here the genius of Moore pervades every thing, 
flings a halo of light over a scene in itself of great 
beauty. The junction of the Avonmore and Avonbeg, at 
the mouth of the glen, forms the meeting of the waters^ 
which he has so sweetly and so faithfully described in his 
song of that name. It is singular, that while in your coun- 
try, almost every glen and mountain calls to mind some 
celebrated poet — and almost every stream borrows music 
from his song ; in Ireland this is the first association of 
the kind we had experienced — yet its glens would give as 
well as receive glory. The poetry of Sir Walter Scott has 
opened the Highlands to thousands of strangers, who but 
for it would, never have thought of them ; but he has re- 
ceived as much as he has bestowed. The rocks of the 
Trossochs and Glen Ard, will stand as an imperishable 
monument of his glory ; and every time they are visited, 
his verses may be said to be read, as if they had been writ- 
ten on the beautiful tablets of nature. Oh ! for a Sir 
Walter here ; there are rich and ample materials for such 
a genius. 

" The striking features of the celebrated Vale of Avoca are 
its woods and waters. After the conflux of the Avon- 
more and Avonbeg, the stream takes the name of the 
Avoca. It is nearly as large as the Ettrick at Tushelaw, 
and as remarkable for the purity and brightness of its wa- 
ters, as the grass is for verdure. It is not a scene which a poet 
or a painter would visit, if he wished to elevate his imagina- 
tion by grand views of nature, or by images of terror ; but 
if he desired to represent the calm repose of peace and 
love, he would choose this glen as their place of residence. 
There are several gentlemen's seats in this lovely valley. 
At its mouth on the left side, overhanging the meeting of 
the waters, Castle Howard is romantically situated, and far- 
ther down is Bally Arthur. About four miles below the 
meeting of the Avonmore and Avonbeg, there is a second 
meeting formed by the junction of the Aughrin and 
Avoca, at the wooden bridge inn. The birth place of 
Homer was not more keenly contended for by the several 
cities of Asia, than the honour of the real meeting of the 
waters, by the inhabitants of the head and bottom of the 
valley. They are both well entitled to the honour, for 
both are very beautiful. A stone bridge is now built over 
the Aughrin, where there formerly was a wooden one. 
From the little hill above the inn, there is a view of three 
finely wooded glens, the Avoca, the Aughrin, and AtHow. 
After enjoying this lovely prospect on a beautiful morn- 
ing, we walked down to the bridge to amuse ourselves, by 
examining it and the stream over which it is built — and 
even in this fairy valley, where wretchedness should never 
come, we discovered a scene of misery, more resembling 
what we should expect to rind among the Pariars of India, 
than the inhabitants of this fertile island. Looking over 
the parapet wall of the bridge, I observed smoke rising, and 
seeing a boy put out his head, I asked him if any one lived 
there. As 'he made me no answer, we walked back to the 
inn to inquire into the cause of the phenomena, and were 
then informed, that there was a family living in one of the 
arches of the bridge. We returned* and examined the ex- 
traordinary habitation. The bridge was of three arches, 
and one of those we found inhabited by human beings. 
In summer when the stream is small, it flows within the 
middle arch, and leaves this part completely dry. Th«y 
had built a wall in the upper part of the arch, so as to pre- 
vent the water from flowing in from above ; but this was 
no security in winter, when the stream was swoln, and 
flowed in from below on the wretched inhabitants, who 
were not un frequently knee deep. This miEerable family 
consisted of an old woman of nearly eighty, her daughter, a 
Iranian of nearly fifty, and three boys, her grandsons, 



" I shall leave to the mineralogist, the description of the 
valuable mines with which the surrounding hills abound, 
being as rich within, as they are beautiful on the surface. 

THE SEVEN- CHUKCHES. 

" The next place that attracted our notice, was Glenda- 
lough, or as it is more usually called, the Seven Churches. 
This is a dark mountain lough, over hung by naked rofcky 
precipices, and is certainly the only place we had seen in 
Wicklow, to which the epithet sublime could in the least 
degree apply. ^ It is of no great extent, but the hills rise 
abruptly from it, and fling over its waters their black sha- 
dows, in a manner that reminded me of some of our own 
Highland lochs. The most interesting objects here, are 
the remains of the churches, seven in number j not that 
they are remarkable for the magnificence of their struc- 
ture, or the beauty of their architecture, but because they 
formed one of the most ancient seats of Christian learning 
in Ireland. St. Kevin, its founder, and patron saint, was 
born in the year 498 ; and much of the learning, and polish, 
and piety of these early times, must have been found here. 
No doubt, in many cases, their great antiquity throws over 
such places a glory that did not originally belong to them. 
Like distance in landscape, it softens asperities, and so dis- 
poses the lights and shadows, as to hide deformities, and 
brings out beauties, that vanish on a narrower examination ; 
yet there is an inspiration in the very soil and atmosphere 
of ancient celebrity, and the most unpatriotic and irreli- 
gious will feel a glow of pious or patriotic enthusiasm, on 
the Isle of Patmos, or the field of Bannockhurn. 

" From this to Luggelaw, the country is fiat and uninte- 
resting ; but this singular spot amply compensates the tra- 
veller for the dreary tract over which lie has passed. In 
common cases, the sides of lofty mountains form the 
banks of lakes, but here the beds of two loughs, Dan and 
Tay, are mighty excavations, sinking as much beneath 
the level of the surrounding country, as the mountains 
usually rise above it ; the consequence of which is, that 
while in travelling along a level upland region, all at once 
two lakes are seen in a valley far beneath you, the hills 
on one side beautifully wooded, on the other dark and 
rugged, and the brown side of the Douce mountain crown- 
ing the whole. You then descend by a sloping path among 
overhanging woods, till you reach* the shores of Lough 
Tay, which, at the head of the lake, extend into a beauti- 
ful lawn, in which is a hunting seat of Mr. La Touche. I 
have never seen a spot that calls up in my mind ideas of 
seclusion, solitude, and peace, in a more eminent degree, 
than this interesting glen. We reached Mr. Latouche's 
cottage late in the evening, and in consideration of our 
benighted state, and because there was a lady in the party, 
we were accommodated there for the night. The even- 
ing was fine, and there was a brightness over the whole 
scene, never to be erased from my memory. Next morn- 
ing, we were advised by the housekeeper of this pleasant 
mansion, to ascend the Douce mountain, and thus pass 
into the Powerscourt demesne : as this would both shorten 
the road, and give us a magnificent view from the sum- 
mit of the Douce. After travelling several miles over an 
uninteresting tract, we reached the deer-park, at the head 
of the Powerscourt demesne. This is by far the most ex- 
tensive and interesting demesne I have seen in Ireland. The 
road winds along the beautiful stream, and the gentfe slop- 
ing hills are even richer in the garniture of groves, than is 
usual in Ireland. The waterfall is much frequented, and 
I believe, much admired ; but all these things depend on 
comparison. The surrounding scene is, indeed, beau- 
tiful. 

THE WATEIU"AIX» 

About two miles from the princely residence of the 
family is the celebrated waterfall, of Powerscourt. In thfo 
place the river, Anna Liffey, which rises at Glensoulan, 
and afterwards reaches the Jotiss mountains, is pre- 
cipitated down a steep precipice of feringinous basalt, 
about a hundred and fifty feet in height ; in general, 
the quantity of descending'' water is small, so much so, that 
in very dry weathW the wall of rock can sometimes 
be seen throligh^ne thin sheet of water; but after a 
little rain, aninimense body of water is discharged, and fall- 
ing ddwfi &e dreadful height, affords a grand and awfir- 
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Sectacle. The glen in winch this cataract lies is called 
e Dargle, and being a secluded and retired spot, and 
nearly all covered with wood, mostly oak, to even the 
top of the mountains on either side, affords a fine relief to 
the eye, contrasted with the white foam of the descending 



water. The bottom on which the water falls is entirely 
composed of loose stones or •ocks. The stream runs or ra- 
ther leaps in little cataracts oveT its bed of rocks, and U 
afterwards lost to the eye under the shade of a little 
wood. 




WATEUFALL AT POWERSCOURT 



The view from the top of the mountain is fearful and deep. 
To those who have not seen it, we say their time will 
not be thrown away, and those who have, whether Irish- 
men or foreigners, musf acknowledge that though many 
others abroad may be more stupendous, yet they are not 
more picturesque , 

THE DARGLE. 

" The Dargle was the last place we visited, and to de- 
scribe it, would be nearly to repeat what I have said 
respecting the Devil s glen, to which it bears a strong 
likeness ; yet it is softer in its character, and richer and 
brighter in its feature?. But I must now bid adieu to this 
land of chrystal waters, and green leaves, and fair wild 
flowers." 

***** 

The Dargle. so justly celebrated, is near Powerscourt, 
and forms a kind of amphitheatre, encircled by the 
iides of two lofty mountains thickly wooded. The approach 
tu this scene is singularly grand, and the continued roar of 
the water through the gloomy forest, fills the mind with 
the most sublime ideas. 

At the opening of the Dargle gate, the traveller is, in * 
moment, immersed in a sylvan wilderness, where the moun- 
tains, the champaign, and almost the sky, disappear at the 
bottom of a deep winding glen, whose steep sides suddenly 
•hut out every appearance of the world. At the feet of 
the tourist, a murmuring stream continues to struggle 
with those rude rocks which nature, in one of her prime- 
val convulsions, has flung here and there into its current 
The opposite side of the glen, that rises steepiy and al- 
most perpendicularly fK/m the very brink of the river, is 
•oe precipice of foliage from top to bottom ■ one tree ris- 



ing directly above another, (their roots and backs being in 
a great degree concealed by the profusion of leaves on 
those below them), and a broken sun-beam now and then 
struggling through the boughs, sometimes contriving to 
reach the river, both sides of the glen completely enclosing 
the wanderer from the view of every thing external, ex- 
cept a narrow tract of sky directly over his head. 

THE MOSS-HOUSE. 

Arrived at this part of the Dargle* the rural traveller 
almost enclosed in wood, on the right hand side, feasts his 
eyes by looking between some low oaks growing on the 



• From an article furnished us along with the drawing of the 
Moss-house, by out intelligent correspondent B, and fiom which 
our description is quoted, we extract the following note on the pro- 
bable derivation of the name of this place, &c. 

C( The Dargle has, in all probability, acquired its name from 
the oaks which adorn it. Dar glean signifies the Oak Vallev. 
and by corruption is easily changed to Dargle. The waters which 
ornament this glen are dcomposed of those of the Glencree river, 
which has its source in the north-western corner of the half baro- 
. m of Rathdown, county of Wicklow, and of the Glenisloreane 
river, which rising near Warhill, not far from the source of the 
Liffey, in the same county, flows through Lord Powerscourt 'g 
deer-park, occasioning the celebrated waterfall in its descent. 
These two rivers unite between the deer-park and Powerscourt 
demesne, afteiuwhich they pass the Dargle. A little lower down 
their united waters are met by the Glencullin river, and after- 
wards under the name of the Bray river, maintain their course 
to the Irish sea, into which they fall to the east of Bray town, di- 
viding the counties of Dublin and Wicklow in the inferior part 
of their progress. 
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•pposite bank of th * river ; through the foliage, edging the 
verdant scenery, the summer sky is occasionally seen : this 
appearance, added to a delightful elegance in the contour 
of the hills, has a most agreeable eMect. 



"Winding his way down to a m-t'c covered bench, called 
the Moss-house, situate on a bold and projecting rocky 
point, the admirer of nature is presented with a charming 
view 




MOSS-HOUSE AT THE DA11GLK. 



" Immediately beneath nim gapes a vast chasm in the huge 
granite rocks that seem torn asunder to afford a passage for 
the water, which, rambling far below over its hard and peb- 
bly bed, struggles through a channel embosomed in trees ; 
ahove frowns upon him the sombre gloom of a dark forest 
overshadowing the stream, and rising to so vast a height 
as to exclude every other object. To the left, the rill 
fiently purls away over broken rocks, rendering the scene 
truly romantic and picturesque. From this point a slop- 
ing pathway leads the stranger farther down to the water's 
edge in the bottom of the glen, where is exhibited to him 
a new and delicious picture, of which not a single feature 
retracts from its chief character — that of awful sublimity. 
In a hollow, formed of impending fragments of granite, 
mixed with mountain ash, the lucid stream breaks forth as 
it were from beneath a ledge of cavern ed rocks, of which 
some, suspended in the air, seem ever ready to tumble into 
the channel, and stop the course of those waters whose 
continuous flow, during the lapse of bygone ages, has eaten 
a passage through the solid stone — as seen from some 
rocks near the opposite side of the river, the prospect is 
sublime in the highest degree. From thence the vale ap- 
pears deep, retired, and gloomy ; and the green shade. 
tinged with more solemn brown, is so thick and lofty, as 
almost to shutout even a glimpse of the heavens. At the 
feet of the beholden dimples that crystal bioo^ in the 



midst of which he has gained a precarious footing upon 
some huge stone, whose mossy base is kissed by the gurg- 
ling waters as they pass by. In front yawns the rocky 
chasm before described, and from which the stream falls in 
gently foaming and low cascades. To the right hand, half 
elevated to the skies, and crowning an abrupt and precipi- 
tous cliiF, is seen the Moss-house, with its rustic base half 
raised above the topmost boughs of the tallest trees that 
grow in the bottom of the valley, at the same time that its 
thatched conical summit stands far beneath the roots of the 
timber clothing the upper ridges of the glen. Thus this 
charming 1 little cottage appears suspended in the branches 
like the lofty aerie of some proud bird." 

On ascending from this enchanting glen, right over the 
opposite boundary, the top of Sugar-loaf meets the eye in 
dim and distinct perspective. The sensations of a mariner 
when, after a long voyage without sight of shore, he sud- 
denly perceives symp oms of land where land was not ex- 
pected, could not be more novel and curious than those 
which will be excited by this little silent notice of regions 
for a moment forgotten. After walking a short distance, 
the glen, still retaining all its characteristic luxuriance, be- 
gins gradually to widen, the country to open, and the 
mountains to rise upon the view, and at length, after a 
gentle descent, the delightful valley of Powerscourt ap- 
pears in sight. The valley, indeed, «' lies smiling in iti 
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beauty,* 1 — the river, no longer dashing over rocks, and 
struggling with impediments, is seen flowing brightly and 
cheerfully along, bordered by meadows of the liveliest 
green ; now and then embowered in a cluster of trees — 
one little field of the freshest verdure swelling forward be- 
yond the rest, round which the river winds, so as, in ap- 
pearance to form an island. To the left, the Dargle, where 
all the beauties which so much enchant now appear one 
undistinguished mass of leaves. Right opposite^ the Sugar- 
loaf, with his train of rough and abrupt mountains, remain- 
ing dark in the midst of sunshine, like the frowning guar- 
dians of the valley. These, contrasted with the grand 
flowing outline of the mountains to the right — while far to 
the left the sea again discloses itself to the view, gives a 
finish to the picture which mocks the boldest effort of art 
and refinement. 

"Amongst the principal stations, or prospect-places, 
must be noticed the summit of a precipice, locally termed 
the Lover's Leap, at no great distance from the entrance of 
the Dargle on the Powerscourt side. In the fore ground 
the river breaks over fantastic knolls of dissevered rock, its 
white surge contrasted with the dark hue of those craggy 
impediments, and of the matted. foliage which descends 
even to the margin of the waters. Beyond are displayed, 
with astonishing splendour, the unequal grounds of Pow- 
erscourt, and the adjacent country, richly verdant and 
adorned with forest trees and plantations, which gather 
into groups, or lie spread in long and massy continuance. 
The mountains on both sides recede in sullen magnificence, 
to admit of one of the finest sites in nature for the man- 
sion of that territory ; and, in the extreme distance, are 
ranges of mountains, in picturesque varieties of altitude and 
covering, their summits forming an outline of exquisite 
beauty. 

" Having now weaned himself examining the various beau- 
ties in this lovely glen, the traveller will be glad to turn 
for refreshment to the neat little village of Enniskerry, si- 
tuated in the immediate neighbourhood. It is placed on 
a gentle slope, and its white cottages, partially screened by 
foliage, presents a captivating picture of repose and rural 
beauty, at various points of the winding descent by which 
the village is approached. 

" The scalp is a deep defile, formed by the operations of 
nature, in the bosom of a rock or mountain, composed of 
granite. The sides are acclivitous, but not so near the 
perpendicular as to prove inaccessible ; and the whole sur- 
face of the ascent, on both sides, is covered with prodi- 
gious and disjointed masses of stone, which shoulder each 
other in tumultuous confusion, and threaten to fall upon, 
and crush, the passenger at each adventurous footstep. 
When the traveller looks back, and views this tremendous 
chasm in dreary perspective, he is almost induced to be- 
lieve that the base of the mountain has, at some remote 
period, given way, throughout the extent of the ravine he 
has passed, and the incumbent mass fallen into the hollow 
of the earth • thus leaving a frightful channel, not to be 
accounted for on a consideration of the ordinary works of 

nature," 
From this to Dublin is a pleasing drive of eight miles. 



JIOSIANCE OF IRISH HISTORY— THE BANQUET. 

The ascension of Edward the Sixth to the throne o*" 
England caused universal joy throughout that nation. Am- 
bassadors poured in from all parts of the continent to con- 
gratulate the young king ; banquet succeeded banquet— 
and every heart was joyful and happy, when freed from 
the tyranny of the eighth Henry. 

It has seldom fallen to the lot of an historian to recount 
a more splendid scene of regal pomp and magnificence, 
than enlivened the palace of the Duke of Somerset (then 
Lord Protector of the realm of England during the mino- 
rity of Edward), on the occasion of the German ambas- 
sador's introduction to court. The king signified his in- 
tention of being present at the gaieties, and accordingly 
every preparation that human ingenuity could devise, or 
wealth procure, was ready to greet the royal guest. At 
length a flourish of trumpets and comets announced the 
king's approach, ajid in a few moments lie entered the \ 



banqueting room, accompanied by the newly arrived ambas- 
sador and his train, who took their places indifferently 
among the assembled revellers. 

Popular indignation had long been rising against the 
Protector, and had lately been joined in by the clergy, who 
exclaimed loudly against him for his sacraligeous destruc* 
tion of the parish church of Saint Mary's, and three bi- 
shops' houses, which he took down to make room for a 
magnificent palace, then building. As yet nothing but 
murmurs of the Duke's rapaciousness and extortion had 
reached the king's ears ; but when he saw the grandeur and 
magnificence here displayed, he was perfectly dazzled, and 
inwardly began to think that those murmurs were not al- 
together without foundation. 

Three months after the scene here described, the proud 
duke was an inhabitant of a dungeon— but events of far 
greater importance to Ireland than the arrest of the Pro- 
tector of England, emanated from this ball. 

After the king's entering the banqueting-room, rich 
cordials and generous wines began to circulate freely among 
the gallants ; nor were the ladies excused from raising 
the golden cup to their pouting lips— every where was 
mirth and gaiety. From the banquet the revellers adjourned 
to the hall, when dancing commenced. 

Amidst the glittering throng that now moved gracefully 
through the mazes of the dance, one couple attracted con- 
siderable attention. The gentleman appeared to be a 
foreigner, and belonged to the German train. He was a 
noble looking young man; his features inclined to the 
oval ; his black hair curled negligently over his broad and 
manly shoulders, and the flashes of his dark eye told that 
he was proud in the consciousness of inate worth and in- 
dependence. He appeared about the age of twenty, as 
did also his beauteous partner. Her form was slight, but 
beautifully formed ; her blue eyes— but 'twould be impos- 
sible to do justice to her beauty ; description would but 
lessen it. Many a glance was directed after her as she 
passed, and many a cup drained to the health of the 
daughter of Sir Anthony Brown— the beauteous Mabel; 
and many a young gallant wished her partner among the 
wilds of his native country. 

The German and his partner seemed mutually pleased 
with each other, but. there was a hopelessness in the 
gaze which he would now and then turn on her, that al- 
most bordered on despair. 

"Do you feel ill, fair Sir T said Mabel to him, as siie 
caught his dark eye resting sadly upon her. 

" Nay, my sweet lady," replied the German; "but sad 
thoughts will steal through the heart in the midst of joy." 
rt Ah V said she, omiling, " I understand you — your heart 
is left in safe keeping, and — " 

"Indeed you wrong me,'* said he, interrupting her, and 
gracefully bowing, "my heart shall be always at your 
ladyship's service.' ' 

The maiden blushed, but remained silent. 

Dancing had been ended, and he led her to the only 
seat vacant, at a retired part of the room. While here, 
both Mabel and the German were silent ; his soul stood 
hovering on has lips ;he seized the opportunity, and poured 
into her listening car " his soul felt flame.*' She sighed, 
and turned her bright blue eyes upon him with a look of 
unutterable tenderness ; her hand was clasped in his j she 
would have spoken, but the approach of company prevented 
her. Thus in the space of a few hours were hearts wooed 
and won. 

" But tell me" whispered the fair Mabel to her partner) 
as they were again descending the dance, " tell me what 
name shall I call you — the Baron— the Baron Von — what V 
and she looked inquiringly in his face, 

The German, who a moment before seemed the very 
spirit of gaiety, suddenly let fall her hand; his counte- 
nance changed to a deadly pale, and he remained a long 
time silent : at length he whispered to her, with a gentle 
pressure of her hand, which he had again resumed, " Call 
me," said he, "but plain Cicruld." 

These were the last words he spoke to her that night, 
as the ball broke up ; but he obtained a promise from her 
to grant him a private interview in her father's garden; an<J 
when she left the hall, he felt for the fust time as if he 
were alone in the wcuid< 



